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FIGURES  SHOW  ALBERTA'S  PROGRESS 


Expansion  in  Alberta  during 
1956  is  emphasized  by  production 
figures  released  by  the  provincial 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Value  of  mineral  production  in 
the  province  reached  $408.9  mil- 
lion, some  25  percent  higher  than 
1955.  Of  the  $82.9  million  in- 
crease, crude  petroleum  contributed 
$78.6  million.  Estimated  produc- 
tion of  crude  petroleum  is  144.3 
million  barrels  as"  compared  with 
133  million  barrels  in  1955  and 
87.7  million  in  1954.  Natural  gas 
production  rose  to  150  million 
m.c.f.  from  133  million  m.c.f.  Drill- 
ing activity  continued  at  a  rapid 
pace.  It  is  estimated  that  total 
footage  drilled  to  the  end  of  1956 
will  approach  10,000,000  feet. 

Coal  production  remained  close 
to  the  1955  level.  An  estimated 
4,361,274  tons  valued  at  $23,513,- 
617  was  produced  compared  with 
4,455,279  tons  valued  at  $23,559,- 
584  in  1955.  Value  of  cement  pro- 
duction increased  from  $7,026,722 
to  $9,951,000.  Other  figures  show 
salt  production  up  12  percent,  sul- 
phur up  14  percent  and  clay  up 
nine  percent  in  value. 

Gross  value  of  manufacturing  is 
estimated  at  $719.6  million,  12  per- 
cent above  the  1955  figure  of 
$641.3  million.  This  is  largely  at- 
tributed to  substantial  increases  in 
the  processing  of  foods  and  bever- 
ages, up  $24.2  million;  petroleum 
products,  up  $16.1  million,  and  iron 
and  steel  products  up  $13.1  million. 

Activity  in  the  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  industry  reached 
record  proportions  with  gross  sales 
to  the  end  of  November  totalling 
$129.3  million,  and  $11.4  million 
increase  over  1955.  An  estimated 
361.6  million  pounds  of  meat 
valued  at  $89  million  were  pro- 
cessed as  compared  with  332.1  mil- 
lion pounds  valued  at  $83.6  million 
a  year  ago.  Exports  of  meat  rose 
by  11  percent  in  quantity  and  nine 
percent  in  value. 

Value  of  flour  production  was 
up  three  percent  from  $24.9  mil- 


Guard  at  Legislature  Opening 


Hon.  Dr.  J.  J.  Bowlen,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Alberta, 
is  shown  inspecting  the  guard  of  honor  provided  b\'  the  R.C.A.F. 
drawn  up  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Legislative  Buildings  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  provincial  legislature  February  14.. 


lion  in  1955  to  $26.1  million  in 
1956.  Value  of  production  of 
creamery  butter  and  factory  cheese 
dropped  by  four  percent  and  seven 
percent  respectivelv. 

Wholesale  trade  to  the  end  of 
Januarv  surpassed  last  year's  total 
by  15  percent.  Retail  trade  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  $1,150  million 
mark.  Bank  clearings  amounted  to 
$6,968.3  million  as  compared  with 
$5,466.5  million  one  year  ago.  Bank 
debits  rose  by  28  percent,  sur- 


passing $11  billion  for  the  first 
time. 

The  gross  production  value  of 
agriculture  is  estimated  at  $649.6 
million,  an  increase  of  $46.9  over 

1955.  Value  of  field  crop  produc- 
tion totalled  $446.2  million. 

New  motor  vehicle  sales  jumped 
from  34,146  in  1955  to  39,515  in 

1956.  Value  increased  from  $92,- 
221,000  to  $118,356,000.  Electric 
power  consumption  increased  by 
17.4  percent  to  1,819  million 
K.W.H.  • 


Town  is  Without 
Municipal  Tax 

Coleman,  a  mining  town  in  the 
Crows  Nest  Pass  area,  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Al- 
berta town  without  a  local  muni- 
cipal tax  lew  in  1956.  This  happy 
state  had  prevailed  for  some  vears 
previously  and  is  expected  to  be 
maintained  in  1957.  The  levy  for 
school  tax  was  29  mills  and  foF 
hospital,  eight  mills. 

Funds  for  the  town's  regular 
administration  and  local  improve- 
ments are  gained  bv  the  electric 
power  generating  and  distribution 
svstem  it  owns  and  operates.  Net 
revenue  in  1956  was  well  over 
$21,000. 

Only  two  other  centres  in  the 
province,  located  in  the  same  area 
as  Coleman,  had  a  municipal  rate 
approaching  the  nil  record.  The 
village  of  Frank  has  maintained  a 
municipal  rate  of  only  two  mills 
since  1952.  The  town  of  Blair- 
more  has  had  a  municipal  rate  of 
seven  mills  for  several  years  also. 
Both  gain  substantial  revenue 
through  distribution  of  power 
which  they  bu\'. 

Fahler  in  the  north  and  Pincher 
Creek  in  the  south  each  had  a 
total  tax  rate  of  65  mills  in  1956, 
highest  of  all  Alberta  towns. 
Gleichen  followed  closely  with  64 
mills.  Fahler  had  the  highest 
municipal  rate  as  well,  at  38  mills. 
Relatively  low  school  and  hospital 
levies  compensated  for  the  steep 
municipal  rate. 

One  of  the  lowest  total  levies 
in  the  province  is  that  of  Exshaw, 
a  company  hamlet  located  in  an 
improvement  district.  In  1956  the 
hamlet  had  a  municipal  rate  of 
eight  mills,  no  hospital  tax  and  a 
school  lev\-  of  eight  mills  for  a 
total  of  onl\'  16  mills. 

All  assessments  in  Alberta  towns 
and  villages  are  on  a  basis  of  100 
per  cent  of  valuation.  •■ 
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interests  of  Orphans,  Others 
Guarded  by  Public  Trustee 


More  than  10,300  estates  and 
tmsts  valued  at  approximately  $14 
million  are  being  administered  by 
the  office  of  the  Alberta  Public 
Trustee,  a  branch  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Alberta.  Created  in 
1949,  the  office  consolidated  the 
duties  of  the  former  offices  of  The 
Official  Guardian,  Administrator  of 
Estates  of  the  Mentally  Incompet- 
tent,  and  The  Public  Administrator. 
The  Public  Trustee  Act  provides 
the  people  of  Alberta  with  a  trustee 
whose  responsibility  is  guaranteed 
by  the  province. 

The  Public  Trustees's  duties  are 
varied.  He  is  entrusted  to  act  as 
administrator  or  executor  of  estates; 
the  guardian  of  estates  of  children 
under  21;  custodian  of  property  of 
missing  persons  or  convicts;  trustees 
of  anv  estate  or  trust,  or  as  the 
guardian  of  the  estate  of  any  per- 
son unable  to  transact  his  own  busi- 
ness due  to  physical  or  mental 
disability. 

Funds  received  by  the  office  on 
behalf  of  estates,  or  of  children  are 
invested  in  the  Consolidated  Invest- 
ment Fund.  The  fund  provides  for 
pooling  of  money  of  various  estates 
for  investment  in  diversified  trust 
securities  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk 
to  individual  estates  and  increase 
the  amount  of  income.  Interest  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  3.3  percent  per 
annum  compounded  half-yearly. 
Earnings  of  the  pool  fund  in  excess 
of  guaranteed  interest  are  held  in 
special  reserve  fund  available  to 
make  up  anv  deficiency  in  interest 
dues.  The  investment  fund,  guar- 
anteed by  the  province,  now  totals 
$9,587,500. 

The  Public  Trustee  acts  on 
authoritv  of  a  trust  document  or 
court  order.  As  guardian  of  estates 
of  all  infants— appointed  or  not— 
he  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  reviewing  applications  for  pro- 
bate of  wills.  If  a  deceased  person 
has  not  made  adequate  provision 
for  children  under  the  age  of  19 
years,  the  trustee  may  make  ap- 
plication to  provincial  courts  to 
have  the  will  changed. 

The  branch  also  receives  in  trust 
all  moneys  awarded  children  as  a 
result  of  accident  or  injury  claims. 
Under  most  circumstances,  the 
money  is  held  to  finance  a  child's 
higher  education,  or  to  meet  ex- 
penses above  the  ordinary  responsi- 
bilities of  parents. 

Municipal  authorities,  police  and 
solicitors  refer  estates  of  persons 
who  have  died  leaving  no  known 
relatives,  to  the  Public  Trustee.  If 
the  person  was  an  immigrant, 
efforts  are  made  to  locate  relatives 
in  his  native  country  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  Con- 
sulate offices.  In  cases  where  the 
next  of  kin  are  living  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
enquiries  are  made  through  a  law 
firm  in  Montreal  who  forwards 
communications  to  the  Moscow  Bar 
Association. 

In  the  event  that  every  effort 
to  trace  next-of-kin  has  been  ex- 
hausted, the  estate  is  sold.  All  funds 
realized  are  turned  over  to  the 


L.  W.  Gardiner,  Acting  Public 
Trustee,  examines  the  file  of  one 
of  more  than  10,000  estates  and 
trusts   administered  by  office  of 
Public  Trustee. 

University  of  Alberta,  under  the 
provision  of  The  Ultimate  Heir  Act. 

The  Public  Trustee  is  also 
guardian  of  the  estates  of  persons 
suffering  mental  illnesses,  and  in 
looking  after  the  estates  of  persons 
so  afflicted,  he  has  the  same  power 
to  deal  with  property  as  the  owner 
himself. 

Main  office  of  the  Public  Trustee 
is  located  in  Edmonton  with  a 
branch  at  Calgary.  • 

Alberta's  Towns 
Increased  to  85 

Two  more  towns  have  been  in- 
corporated in  Alberta,  according  to 
the  most  recent  issue  of  the  Alberta 
Gazette.  The  village  of  Manning, 
located  some  55  miles  north  of 
Grimshaw,  has  applied  for  and 
been  granted  the  status  of  a  town. 

Another  village  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  province  is  second 
applicant  for  new  status.  Valley- 
view  has  been  approved  for  change 
to  town  incorporation. 

These  two  new  incorporations 
bring  Alberta's  total  of  towns  to  85. 
Last  year,  eight  towns  were  in- 
corporated. ® 

Game  Survey 
Is  Under  Way 

Survev  of  Alberta  game  presently 
being  undertaken  by  three  bio- 
logists of  the  provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  will  aid 
officials  in  establishing  bag  limits 
for  the  1957  season.  The  moose  and 
elk  survey  is  under  way  from  the 
United  States  border  to  Highway 
16. 

Biologists  count  herds  of  animals 
while  flying  at  a  height  of  200  to 
300  feet,  best  heights  for  spotting. 
Surveys  are  conducted  annually 
during  the  same  period  of  the  vear, 
and,  if  possible,  under  similar 
weather  conditions. 

Trends  in  game  population  and 
sex  and  age  classes  are  made  avail- 
able and  assist  in  establishing  limits 
for  the  following  season's  shoot- 


Can  Compute  Assessment 
For  Non  -  existant  Town 


Planning  and  building  a  new 
town  involves  many  more  people 
and  considerations  than  those  en- 
countered solely  by  the  builder. 
One  of  the  major  requirements  is 
advance  knowledge  of  the  assess- 
ment of  the  community  as  it  will 
be  when  completed.  The  Assess- 
ments branch  of  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  can  establish  a 
level  of  assessment  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  department's 
Town  and  Rural  Planning  Branch, 
before  the  town  is  built. 

When  the  new  town,  to  be  built 
from  scratch,  is  first  proposed,  the 
members  of  its  Board  of  Admini- 
stration are  naturally  anxious  to 
know  tax  revenues.  Also,  local 
improvement  costs  have  to  be  ap- 
portioned before  individual  lots  are 
sold.    Future  residents  are  anxious 


Highways  Office 
Issues  New  Manual 

A  new  Alberta  Drivers'  and 
Chauffers'  Manual  has  been  issued 
by  the  provincial  Department  of 
Highways.  The  96-page  booklet 
contains  a  summary  of  facts  motor- 
ists are  required  to  know  in  order 
to  obtain  and  keep  an  Alberta 
drivers'  license. 

The  booklet  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions containing  information  on 
driving  regulations,  compulsory 
vehicle  equipment,  and  hints  on 
safe  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 
Listing  of  questions  asked  on  writ- 
ten drivers'  and  chauffers'  tests  is 
also  included. 

Motorists  mav  obtain  this  manual 
at  their  nearest  provincial  license 
agency  or  by  writing:  Operators 
Division,  Motor  Vehicles  Branch, 
Alberta,  Department  of  Highways, 
Edmonton.  • 


to  learn  likely  mill  rates  before 
committing  themselves. 

Now,  given  details  of  the  pro- 
posed town  plan,  assessors  can 
come  up  with  a  very  close  estimate 
of  assessment  for  use  in  estimating 
prepayment  of  water  and  sewer 
installations,  roads,  and  other  ser- 
vices. At  the  same  time,  the 
figures  can  be  used  to  indicate  just 
what  assessment  the  town  will  have 
when    it    takes    over    its  own 

Second  of  such  hypothetical 
assessments  was  undertaken  re- 
cently for  a  near-Edmonton  loca- 
tion. • 

Wild  Fur  Catch 
Total  $1,132,000 

Although  many  parts  of  Alberta 
still  are  virgin  wilderness,  the  wild 
fur  industry  no  longer  enjoys  im- 
munity from  taxes  and  regulations 
as  it  did  in  the  day  of  the  courier 
du  bois.  By  virtue  of  The  Game 
Act,  which  was  originated  in  1906, 
Alberta  levies  a  royalty  tax  on  wild 
fur  taken  in  the  province.  Pelts 
from  animals  classed  as  predators 
are  excluded. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  tax 
amounted  to  approximately  $80,000 
on  a  total  catch  valued  at  about 
$1,132,000.  Levies  range  from  a 
high  of  $1.25  on  otter  pelts  to  a  low 
of  one  cent  on  squirrels  and  jack 
rabbits.  In  the  same  period,  2,517 
trappers  paid  license  fees  of 
$25,860. 

Trappers  do  not  normally  pay  the 
fur  tax  directly.  It  is  collected  from 
licensed  fur  dealers,  purchasing 
agents,  furriers  and  tanners,  who 
deduct  it  from  purchase  paid  price 
to  trappers.  An  export  permit, 
showing  that  the  tax  has  been  paid, 
must  be  secured  before  wild  furs 
can  legally  be  sold  or  shipped  out 
of  the  province.  • 


Coming  Events 

During  the  coming  year,  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many 
events  of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within 
Our  Borders  is  pleased  to  list  in  its  Coming  Events  column  all 
those  of  which  it  is  made  aware.  Information  should  be  forwarded 
to  Within  Our  Borders,  Room  502,  Legislative  Building,  Edmonton, 

Mar.    1        Annual  Seed  Fair   Grande  Prairie 

Mar.    5-  8    Seed  Fair  Short  Course    Calgary 

Mar.  14-16    Optimist  Golden  Gloves  Boxing  Championships  Calgary 

Mar.  16        Alberta  Association  Real  Estate  Boards  Convention  Edmonton 

Mar.  18  22    Spring  Cattle  Show  and  Sale  Edmonton 

Mar.  21        Chamber  of  Commerce  Agriculture  Course  Calgary 

Mar.  22-24    Canadian  Girl  Guides  Assoc.,  Alberta  Division  Edmonton 

Mar.  25-26    Canadian  Mental  Health  Assoc.,  _  Edmonton 

Mar.  25-30    Spring  Cattle  Show  .  Calgary 

Mar.  27        Swine  Show  and  Sale  _       _  Edmonton 

Mar.  28-29    Association  of  Operator  Millers  Convention  Calgary 

Mar.  28-30    Professional  Engineers  of  Alberta  Convention  -  Calgary 

April    1  -  6  Dental  Health  Week 

April  1  ■  6  Annual  Swine  Show  and  Sale  Edmonton 
April    9  -11  I.O.D.E.  Convention  _  Calgary 

April    12-20  Home  Show    Edmonton 

April    17-21  Western  Canada  5-Pin  Bowling  Championships   Edmonton 
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Book  Describes 
Alberta  Forests 

Story  and  history  of  Alberta 
forests  is  featured  in  a  new  book- 
let, "Alberta's  Forests,"  released 
recently  by  the  provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

The  well-illustrated  64-page  pub- 
lication contains  complete  informa- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Forests  and 
Wildlife  Division  of  the  govern- 
ment department,  history  of  fores- 
try, benefits  of  the  industry  to  the 
province  as  well  as  descriptive 
material  on  all  trees  found  within 
the  province. 

Copies  of  "Alberta's  Forests"  are 
available  from  Forest  and  Wildlife 
Division,  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  Natural  Resources  Build- 
ing, Edmonton.  • 


WITHIN  OUR  BORDERS 

"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publi- 
cation designed  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  Province  with  the 
administration  and  services  of  the 
Alberta  Government. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the 
republishing  of  any  material,  but  a 
credit  line  would  be  appreciated. 

Notice  of  change  of  address  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  mailing  ad- 
dress label  on  the  front  of  this  issue. 
No  charge  is  made  for  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  and  neiv  readers  are  in- 
vited to  forward  their  names  and 
addresses  to:  "Within  Our  Borders," 
Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Portraits  by  Alberta  Artist  Hang  in  Legislature 


Above  are  the  new  oil  paintings  of  Her  Majestx- 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  His  Excellency  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  now  hanging  in  the  legislative  chamber 
of  the  Albeita  Legislative  Buildings.    The  canvasses 


were  done  by  Mr.  L.  Petley-Jones,  former  Albertun 
now  residing  in  England.     Paintings  were  done 
at  a  cost  of  some  S4,000. 


SUPERVISE   THE   PROGRESS   OF   CREDIT  UNIONS 


North  America's  first  savings  and 
credit  union  was  set  up  in  1900  at 
Levis,  Quebec.  Alberta  credit 
unions  had  a  much  later  start,  com- 
ing into  being  in  1938  when  the 
province's  original  Credit  Union 
Act  went  into  effect.  Since  their 
beginning  the  unique  "money  co- 
operatives," have  spread  to  all 
regions  of  the  continent. 

That  first  vear,  Alberta  noted 
10  incorporations.  By  the  end  of 
1956,  there  were  233  active  savings 
and  credit  unions  in  the  province. 
They  list  a  total  membership  of 
49,378  and  hold  assets  of  nearlv 
$144  million.  Greatest  years  of 
growth  were  1943  and  1944  when 
55  and  39  incorporations,  respec- 
tively, were  recorded.  The  number 
of  new  ciedit  unions  formed  since 
that  time  has  ranged  from  eight  to 
21  each  vear. 

At  conclusion  of  1956  business. 
Alberta  credit  unions  had  loaned 
an  aggregate  $58,520,930  to  their 
members.  Shares  held  by  members 
at  the  end  of  the  year  totalled 
$11,673,328,  whik  deposits  held 
aihounted  to  $825,817.  A  1955 
breakdown  on  the  type  of  credit 
unions  in  corporation  shows  indus- 
trial employees  the  highest  with 
44;  government  employees  (federal, 
provincial  and  civic)  31;  parochial, 
27;  club  and  associations,  21; 
urban  communities,  34;  rural  com- 
munities, 34;  rural-urban,  36. 

The  largest  credit  union  mem- 
bership in  the  province  is  Calgary 
Terminal  (C.P.R.  employees),  which 
at  the  end  of  1956  had  a  member- 


ship of  1,676  and  assets  of  $665,- 
481.  Onlv  four  other  credit  unions 
in  the  province  have  a  membership 
topping  1,000.  Calgary's  Ingle- 
wood  holds  the  highest  assets,  with 
$682,680.  The  smallest  credit 
unions  active  in  1956  were  Cam- 
rose,  and  Nanton  and  District,  each 
of  which  had  27  members. 

Check  Reports 
Credit  unions  in  Alberta  came 
under  supervision  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Activities  Branch  and  Credit 
Union  of  the  Department  of  Indus- 
tries and  Labor.  Local  management 
is  required  bv  legislation  to  submit 
monthly  reports  covering  entire 
operations.  These  are  closeh' 
checked  by  the  branch  in  its  Ed- 
monton and  Calgary  offices  to  see 
that  operations  conform  to  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the  Credii 
Union  Act  and  the  Standard  By- 
Laws  which  govern  all  credit 
unions  in  Alberta,  As  a  further 
insurance  i»gamst  mismanagement 
oi;  n-aud,  the  branch  has  a  field 
staff  of  six  examiners,  who  may 
conduct  audits  of  anv  credit  union 
at  any  time.  The  field  staff  also 
acts  in  an  advisorv  capacity  to 
management  and  assists  in  the 
formation  of  new  credit  unions. 
Credit  unions  with  capital  and  de- 
posits exceeding  $150,000  are  re- 
quired to  hire  a  chartered  account- 
ant to  audit  their  records  at  the 
end  of  each  business  year. 

No  Maximum 

Savings  and  credit  unions  func- 
tion on  a  basis  of  local  co-operative 


ownership  and  management.  There 
is  no  set  maximum  on  either 
capitalization  or  membership.  Mini- 
mum membership  required  is  ten 
adults.  All  capital  is  divided  into 
"shares"  of  five  dollars  each  and 
credited  to  the  depositor.  Regard- 
less of  the  number  of  shares  held, 
each  member  has  onlv  one  vote. 

In  actual  operation,  credit  unions 
engage  primarily  in  the  short  term, 
small  personal  loans  field.  All 
dealings  are  restricted  to  members 
only.  Money  held  by  the  union  in 
share  and  deposits  may  be  loaned 
only  for  "provident  and  productive 
purposes."  The  maximum  interest 
rate  on  loans  in  any  credit  union 
is  set  by  provincial  legislation  at 
one  per  cent  per  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  Under  supple- 
mental by-laws,  local  management 
is  free  to  set  its  own  rate  within 
the  maximum.  The  amount  which 
can  be  loaned  to  any  one  member 
is  similarly  set  by  each  union.  At 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  net  earn- 
ings in  a  year  must  be  transferred 
to  a  statutory  r<;Sei"ve  fund.  This 
acts  as  a  cushion  against  bad  loans 
and  cannot  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Each  credit  union  is  managed  b\' 
an  elected  board  of  directors,  credit 
committee  and  supervisory  com- 
mittee. The  board  of  directors 
appoints  a  secretary  and  treasurer 
or  secretary-treasurer.  Every  ap- 
plicant for  membership  must  be 
sponsored  by  a  director  and  ap- 
proved bv  a  majority  of  the  board. 


This  assures  a  homogeneous  make- 
up or  "common  bond  of  associa- 
tion." Upon  payment  of  an 
entrance  fee  of  not  more  than  25 
cents,  together  with  purchase  of  at 
least  one  share,  the  applicant  be- 
comes a  full  fledged  member. 

The  credit  committee  is  soleh- 
responsible  for  investigation  and 
decision  on  applications  for  loans. 
Adequate  security  must  be  offered 
on  all  applications  of  $200  or  more. 
The  supervisory  committee's  dut\- 
is  to  ascertain  that  all  legislative 
requirements  such  as  bonding  of 
officers  and  emplo\'ees,  proper  pro- 
cessing of  loan  applications  and 
establishment  of  reserves  are  met. 
This  committee  also  checks  the 
union's  affairs  for  conformitv  with 
supplemental  bv-lavv-s. 

Declare  Dividends 

During  recent  vears  most  of  Al- 
berta's larger  credit  unions  have 
operated  on  a  flexible  interest  rate 
on  loans.  For  example,  borrowers 
mav  pay  one  per  cent  per  month 
on  loans  or  portions  thereof  up  to 
$200  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  amount  exceeding  $200.  This 
has  enabled  declaration  of  divi- 
dends averaging  three  per  cent  on 
share  capital  and  five  to  ten  per 
cent  rebate  on  interest  paid  bv 
borrowers.  Majority  of  smaller 
credit  unions,  operating  at  the  maxi- 
mum loan  rate,  have  paid  share 
dividends  of  three  per  cent  or  more 
and  interest  rebates  to  borrowers 
ranging  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  • 
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WITHIN    OUR  BORDERS 


Provisional  board  of  directors  elected  at  meeting  is  shown  conferring 
with  representatives  of  the  Municipal  District  of  Rocky  View  and 
of  the  provincial  Department  of  Agriculture.     Agreements  were 
signed  detailing  three-wav  financing. 


A  building  contract  was  let  and  some  weeks 
later  the  plant  neared  completion.  Main 
section  is  24'  x  24'  and  45  feet  in  height.  Of 
crib  construction,  it  has  storage  capacity  of 
abovit  11,000  bushels.  Annex  is  also  24'  x  24', 
two  stories  high. 


Another  Community  Provides 
Seed  Cleaning  Facilities 

Alberta  now  has  18  seed  cleaning  plants  in  operation  and  another 
under  construction.  Approximately  six  more  associations  are  in  various 
stages  of  organization.  Total  handlings  in  the  1955-56  season  were 
.3,283,807  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  barlev  and  flax.  Some  98.5  per  cent 
of  all  seed  handled  was  planted  locallv. 

Under  joint  financing  scheme,  co-operative  associations  are  required 
I D  raise  one-third  the  estimated  cost  of  plant.    This  is  done  through  sale 
f  non-profit  shares.    The  municipal  district  makes  a  grant  equal  to  one- 
(hird  of  the  cost  and  the  Alberta  Government  matches   the  municipal 
grant.    Grants  are  non-repavable  and  shares  are  only  transferable. 


R.  M.  Putnam,  Alberta  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  cuts 
the  ribbon  to  officiallv  open  the  $43,000  plant  at  ceremonies 
held  December  12,  19.56.  Far  right  is  Tom  Ross,  federal  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  Calgary;  centre,  Lionel  Perrv  association 
president. 


Second  operation  puts  grain  cleaned  m  four- 
cylinder  indent  machine  through  the  wind  and 
screen  cleaner  shown  above.  Adjacent  room 
allows  for  treating  seed  grain  with  either  dust 
or  liquid  compounds  for  protection  against  in- 
sects, seed  and  soil  borne  diseases.  Few  of  such 
plants  in  western  Ganada  incorporate  this 
technical  advance. 


